have been utilised fully, sometimes too fully, but generally, in the
absence of a proper system of transport, not on the most economical
lines. The same lack of transport facilities leaves valuable and exten-
sive areas of forest, especially in Burma, in Assam, in the Himalayas
and in the hilly tracts of the west coast, very largely unexploited, while
quantities of timber are imported by sea from distant countries. The
difficulties of transport in these forests, remote from commercial centres,
are great. Many valuable timbers do not float, while water carriage of
those that do is rendered difficult by the intermittent nature of the
streams in many parts ; or by obstructions in the hill sections of rivers
with a perennial water supply. In most forest areas, railways, ropeways
and tramways are non-existent, whilst even passable cart roads are often
wanting. Difficulties of these kinds have, however, beep, successfully
overcome in other countries, and we see no reason why they should not
be conquered in India also. We understand that, to deal with special
problems of this nature, the Government of India are contemplating the
recruitment of a number of forest engineers from countries where forest
engineering is practised on a large scale, and have held that ordinary
work such as the construction of roads, buildings and simple tramways
can be carried out by the forest staff, with such assistance as may be
necessary from the local Public Works officers. To the first of these
propositions, as a temporary measure, we desire to lend our hearty
support; but as regards the second, we consider that the heavy routine
duties of the existing superior forest staff, in connection with the con-
servancy and improvement of the forests and the exploitation of their
produce, render it impossible as a rule for such officers to devote time to
the question of transport facilities. It would be more economical to
employ a full staff of forest engineers, in which experts in special forms of
forest engineering would eventually be included, graded in such a way
as to make the prospects of such a separate branch of the Forest Service
in itself sufficiently attractive. We propose below that the extraction
of some classes of forest produce should be undertaken through the
agency of this staff.
62. Another important deficiency to which we desire to draw atten-
tion is the absence of information of commercial value regarding the
products of the forests and of commercial methods in rendering them
available for industrialists. We would refer specially to the advantages
which would arise from putting the timber on the market as far as possible
in the form of standard scantlings. In certain cases, especially in Burma,
the exploitation of timbers has been handed over to private agency on
long leases : the Forest Department claims that such an arrangement is
pecuniarily disadvantageous to Government, and there is evidence to
show that private firms are unwilling to remove or unable to find a
market for the less known timbers which are usually too heavy to float.
We consider that Government should have at its disposal a staff which
will enable it to play a more direct part than hitherto in the exploitation
of its own forest estate, in order to obtain a larger share in the yield
thereof and to ensure a fuller use of the many valuable species hitherto